Bacon

BACON, BENJAMIN WISNER (Jan. 15,
iS6o-Feb. i, 1932), Congregational clergyman,
teacher, writer, was born in Litchfield, Conn., the
second child and second son of the eleven chil-
dren born to Leonard Woolsey Bacon [g.z/.L and
his first wife Susan (Bacon) Bacon. His father
was the second son of Leonard Bacon [g.z/.] ; and
his mother, the daughter of Nathaniel Almoran
Bacon and Almira (Selden) Bacon of Lyme,
Conn. He therefore united two Bacon stocks.
His father came from Michael, a founder of
Dedham, Mass., 1640, and his mother from Na-
thaniel, one of the founders of Middletown, Conn.,
of whom an ancestor was a cousin of Lord Fran-
cis Bacon. These stocks both came from the
vicinity of Ipswich, England, but there seems to
have been no interconnection since 1535. "Puri-
tanism was thus with me inborn and inbred,"
Bacon wrote, "every ancestor known to me be-
ing of the New England Colonial stock" (Con-
temporary American Theology, post, pp. 18-19).
He was married May 27, 1884, to Eliza Buck-
ingham Aiken of Norwich, Conn., by whom he
had two children, Dorothy Buckingham and Ben-
jamin Selden.

Bacon was educated in private schools in New
Haven, and for five years (1872-77) in Europe:
two years in a Gymnasium in Coburg, Germany,
and three years in the College de Geneve, Swit-
zerland. He graduated from Yale University with
the degree of A.B. in 1881, and that of B.D. in
1884. A moderate skill with the violin acquired
abroad enabled him to earn money for his theo-
logical course by teaching and giving concerts.
Ordained a Congregational minister at Old Lyme,
Conn., June 12, 1884, he was pastor there, 1884-
89; and in Oswego, N. Y., 1889-96. He was ap-
pointed instructor in the New Testament at the
Yale Divinity School in 1896, and a year later
became Buckingham Professor of New Testa-
ment Criticism and Interpretation. In 1928 he
retired at the prescribed age limit of sixty-eight
and was professor emeritus until his death. He
was resident director of the American School of
Oriental Study at Jerusalem, 1905-06, and as a
result of the friendships he made was able to
obtain in 1928 permission for the Yale excava-
tions at Gerasa.

During his two pastorates he became greatly
interested in the higher criticism of the Penta-
teuch, especially in the work of Kuenen, Well-
hausen, and Robertson Smith, and was convinced
of the truth and importance of the reconstruction
of the history of the religion of Israel that re-
sulted from their studies. He became known as
an able contributor to this method of Biblical
study through various articles and two books,

Bacon
The Genesis of Genesis (1802), and The Trifle
Tradition of the Exodus (1894).
He turned to New Testament: studies with a,
ihorou<?li-^oiiicrbe.licnnthtMiietho(l<if the "higher
criticism," and with the hope which lie then ex-
pressed that the same method could be used for
a more complete solution of the most important
problems which undent literature. jnv;,riiK to the
historical student, those of the four (dispels. It
was a field which had been cultivated luni;1 and
fruitfully by scholars of unexcelled ability, by
B. Weiss, Wcixsficker, TTnll; nuim, and others
before and after them; but witli no snrh device
of unity in results, either literary or hi-.tnri.-.d,
as had been reached in the case of the live hooks
of Moses. Bacon bewail Ins New Testament teach-
ing at Yale with the hope that he eonld carry
forward toward a more decisive ruiu-lni-inn the
analysis of the. Gospels, the recovery of their
sources and their composition, and hnni;" about
a nearer approach to that &oal of the Christian
historian's endeavors, the knowl^d;;!- of (he his-
torical Jesus, and so of the IK^IMIIMI-.S of the
Christian religion. The "higher criticism" in
this particular application of it was the subject
of his studies, his teaching, and bis writing from
the beginning1 to the end of bis career of thirty--
six years at Yale.
The phrase "higher crilici.sm" as defnmijf the
method of the historical study of the (lospcls lias
been less used since Dibelius introduced the term
Fonnyesckielile in TQig. Bacon, however, when
in the last year of his life he wrote bis contribu-
tion to Contemporary American Theolotjy: The-
ological Autobiographies (/w/), ehosr as the
summary of his life work as a iliroli.;;iaii the
title, "Enter the Higher Criticism." The phrase,
however, meant to him not only literary aiialy:,!-,
and the recovery of sources, but; also the study
of the background and motive of each of the four
Gospels and of their sources, and bad for its
ultimate aim nothing- less than the recovery of
the historical Jesus and of bis significance for the
beginnings of Christianity, The originality and
importance of his studies can hardly be better
seen than by comparing sentences in the preface
of his Bcyiiniincts of Gospel Story (1900) with
the definition of Fonngcschi elite in the words of
its originator, Martin Dibelius, who wrote in the
preface to the English edition of his book, Prom
Tradition to Gospel (1934): "The method of
Formgeschichte has a twofold objective. In the
first place, by reconstruction and analysis It seeks
to explain the origin of the tradition about Jesus,
and thus to penetrate into a period previous to
that in which our Gospels and their written
sources were recorded"; and further "it seeks to